PHILOSOPHY

and there is a common tendency in this 6th century philoso-
phy to depart from the theistic to the pantheistic view.

It is a suggestive fact however, that the dawn of the scienti-
fic speculation in Greece should be coincident with a great
religious movement in the East. The sixth century B.C.
was not only the epoch when cosmical phenomena were ex-
tricated from theological explanations, but also the epoch
when the doctrines of Buddha gathered up the scattered beliefs
of Brahmanic polytheism into one energetic synthesis of mo-
notheism ; and according to the German critics, it was about
this time, the polytheism of the Hebrews gave place to mono-
theism, Elohim to Jahveh. In fact, the great wave of this
sixth century is one of progress. The monotheistic tendency is
visible in Greece as elsewhere, and the Gods gradually lose their
independent autocratic position under Zeus, who in later sys-
tems is identified Intelligence and Goodness.

The early Greek philosophy is represented by the Ionian,
the Pythagorean and the Eleatic Schools. In the Ionian,
we see the predominance of the Empirical Method; in
the Pythagorean School, we see the Mathematical Method ;
in the Eleatic School, lastly, both the concrete varieties
and the abstract quantities are substituted for the specu-
lative insight, which sees the One in the Many and endea-
vours to construct the Many from the One. "Eastern
philosophy, as far as we know it," says Mr. Lewes in his
"History of Philosophy" "seems to have been a traditional
development ; but the early Greek had no real predecessor
from whom to learn* Thales and other Ionic thinkers fixed
upon common agencies, water, fire, air, etc. and tried to re-
construct the world out of these." Dr. Erdmann on the other
hand asserts that "the task of apprehending its own nature
in thought, can only tempt the human mind, and indeed it is
only then equal to it, when it is conscious of its own intrinsic
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